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The philosophic hearings of Darwinism. Read before the Biol. Soc. of Wash- 
ington, May, 1882. 

Wyandotte government, a short study of tribal society. Read before sub-section 

anthropology. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., Boston, 1880. 

Mythologic society. Read before Amer. Assoc. Adv. Science, Saratoga, Aug., 

1879. 

The three methods of evolution. Presid. address before Philos. Soc. of Wash- 
ington, Dec. 3, 1883. 

Albrecht, P. — Sur les elements morphologiques du manubrium du sternum chez les 
mammiferes. 

Erwiderung auf Herrn. Prof. Dr. Hermann v. Meyer's Aufsatz " Der Zwischen 

kiefer knocken und seine Beziehungen zur Hasenscharte und zur schragen Ge- 
sichtsspalte." 

Ueber die Zahl der Zahne bei den Hasenscharten Kieferspalten. 

Ueber die morphologische Bedeutung der Kiefer-Lippen und Gesichtsspalten. 

Sur les Homodynamies que existent entre la main et le pied des mammiferes. 

All from the author. 

Lewis, H. C. — On supposed glaciation in Pennsylvania south of the terminal mo- 
raine. Ext. Amer. Jour, of Science, 1884. From the author. 

True, F. W. — Suggestions to the keepers of the U. S. life-saving stations, light- 
houses and light-ships relative to the best means of collecting and preserving 
specimens of whales and porpoises. From the author. 

Richardson, Clifford. — An investigation of the composition of American wheat and 

corn. Dep. of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 4. From the author. 
Wiley, H. W. — The Northern sugar industry during the season of 1883. Dep. of 
Agriculture. Bulletin No. 3. From the author. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

America.-:— The Chilian Andes. — The account sent by Dr. Paul 
Gussfeldt to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, of his recent 
journey in the Central Chilian Argentine Andes, contains so 
much that is new and strange that the American reader is led to 
wish that this continent could be made the scene of more 
thorough geographical exploration than has yet been accorded to 
it. It appears that the lofty mountain region containing Acon- 
cagua, the loftiest known point in America, consists of a double 
range, separated, not by a wide basin or a well-defined valley, 
but by a trough-like depression, divided by cross ridges. The 
western chain is the true water-parting, and thus the eastern is 
broken through in many places b)' the water rising in the great 
trough between the two chains. This trough is about 185 miles 
long, is entirely uninhabited, and has a mean elevation of 9800 
feet. The chief valleys of this region are called " cajones," or 
boxes, because of their straight walls of rock enclosing them. 
These valley sides are formed of boulder slopes and wall-like 
outcropping rock, and each has its separate vegetation-zone, 
limited by perpetual ice. The belts of vegetation, owing to the 
varied local influences, are of very irregular distribution, and for 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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the same reason the snow limit is not fixed. The diversity and 
richness of tint of soil and rock are material points in the land- 
scape. The passes over these ranges reach heights of 11,394, 
11,696, 12,270, 12,303, 13,474, and 13,779 feet. The highest 
elevations are on lateral spurs of the chief western chain, near 
Valle Hermoso, at the commencement of which rises the great 
volcano Aconcagua, 22,867 f eet high. 

The structure of the range, together with the wind, are 
unfavorable for the collection of large glacier- forming deposits 
of snow. The snow line is often broken by abrupt ice-streams 
wedged between masses of rock, but these glaciers end far 
above the valley bottom. The largest glacier found was at the 
head of a side-valley of the Cachapual, called the Cajon de los 
Cipreses. On this is an ice-fall 8530 feet long, with an average 
slope of 22 15'. There is the evidence of glacier marks that the 
glaciation once reached a lower level than now (6299 feet) ; and 
Dr. Gussfeldt's companion pointed out a conspicuous red boulder, 
more than a mile away, as marking the point reached by the ice 
thirty years ago. On account of the abrupt crags, the high 
peaks seldom show a continuous snow-cap. The parallel ridges 
of snow caused by strong winds, melt under the fierce sun into, 
forms which often simulate human figures, and are called " Peni- 
tentes." These are most abundant between 11,483 and 13,779 
feet. The mean height of the snow line between 32 and 33 
S. lat. is estimated at 13,779 f eet > diminishing to 11,483 at 34 
S. lat. Between the western cordillera and the Pacific there is 
an out-lying coast range. Dr. Gussfeldt and his assistant reached 
2 1,030 feet on Aconcagua, and, though exhausted by the effort 
of speaking, had no flow of blood from mouth or nose. 

The Supposed New Island off Iceland. — The supposed new island 
off Reykjanes, Iceland, turns out to be a myth. The French war- 
vessel Romanche and the Danish Fylla have carefully examined 
the locality without finding any new land. In the opinion of 
Capt. Normann, of the Fylla, one of the well-known Fowlskerries, 
either Geirfugladraugr or Grenadeerhuen, has figured as a new 
island. Possibly an abnormally clear day caused the lighthouse- 
keeper to, for the first time, perceive an object which he has since 
continued to see simply through knowing where to look for it. 

Meade river. — Lieut. P. H. Ray has made an exploration south- 
ward from Point Barrow along the Meade river, which he struck 
sixty milesfrom its mouth, and followed for 100 miles, until he 
came in sight of a low range of mountains trending north-west 
and south-east, dividing the north-east water-shed from that of 
Kotzebue sound. The guides, fearful of imaginary enemies, re- 
fused to go further. The region is uninhabited, and is visited only 
by a few natives from Hornook and Ooglamie in pursuit of rein- 
dee/\ There is no timber; a few Arctic willows on the river and 
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some coarse grass on the hummocks and along the seashore, 
and a dense growth of moss is all the vegetation. Lieut. Ray is 
satisfied that there is no open Polar sea from the fact that the 
temperature of the water does not alter between October and 
July, as it must do if a large body of warmer water existed 
round the pole. 

Lake Mistassini. — Little that is definite appears to be as yet 
known respecting the actual dimensions of Lake Mistassini and 
other bodies of water reported to exist in the north-eastern part 
of the Province of Quebec and in Labrador. A French mission- 
ary, writing in 1672, says that Lake Mistassini is " believed to be 
so large that it took twenty days to walk around it." Mr. 
Burgess affirms that it is 1 50 miles in length, and abounds in 
deep bogs. An old trader of the " Compagnie des Postes du 
Roi," who was stationed on it for several years, estimated its least 
width at ninety miles. The account of 1672 mentions another 
lake "ten days round, and surrounded by lofty mountains." 
These lakesappear to occupy a depression similar to that occu- 
pied by Lakes St. John, Temiscaming, and many smaller lakes to 
the south ward, and Silurian limestone has been observed on 
Lake Mistassini as well as at Lake St. John. The former lake is 
supposed to be about 1300 feet above the sea, and the land 
between it and Lake St. John to the south of it, does not rise 
above 1500 feet, while Lake St. John is only 300 feet above the 
sea. The plain around Lake Mistassini is said to be very fertile, 
and attention has recently been called to the magnificent forests 
and fertile soil of the country around Hudson's bay, to the north 
of it. Three expeditions have been dispatched during the past 
summer to explore the lake region ; one by way of Lake St. 
John, another by the River Betsiamits, and a third from New- 
foundland. The last expedition has orders to laird scientific 
observers at various points upon the coast of Labrador, where they 
will spend the winter. The vast plain stretching north and west 
of Lake St. John has a clayey soil of great fertility, and a climate 
equal to that of Montreal. Thousands of settlers are already 
there, and the dense forest is disappearing. The explorations in 
progress will doubtless open up extensive areas for colonization, 
besides adding largely to our geographical knowledge. 

American Notes. — The articles found by an Eskimo upon a 
floe in Julianshaab bay appear to have been those left on the 
occasion when, according to the report of Messrs. Danenhower 
and Melville, the escaping crew of the Jeanette camped for a few 
days on some ice-floes. Among them are the lower part of a 
tent, the sides of a wooden chest, with some words in pencil 
written upon them, a bill of lading, a torn book of cheques, a pair 
of oil-skin trousers marked " Louis Noros," and a bear skin. The 
ice-floe must have drifted about 2500 miles, and- as this occupied 
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about 1000 days, we have an average rate of drifting of two 

and a half nautical miles per day. M. Thonar will undertake 

an expedition to investigate the delta of Pilcomayo, and endeavor 
to open up a great trade route between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
In this it is said that he will receive the active support of several 

South American governments. Drs. Clauss and Herr von der 

Steinen have returned to Para from a successful investigation of 
the tributaries on the upper right bank of the Amazon and 
Xingu rivers. 

Africa.— Mr. O'Neill's Journey.— -Mr. H. E. O'Neill, in his 
account of his journey from Mozambique to Lakes Shirwa and 
Amaramba, through the Makua and Lomwe countries, states 
that in point of geographical interest, of security, and of facility 
of travel, this route compares favorably with any overland route 
to the African lakes. The Zanzibar- Tanganyika route is occupied 
by lawless chiefs, who levy extortionate black-mail, the route 
from North Nyassa to Zanzibar has been shown by the expedi- 
tion of Capt. Elton to be one of great difficulty, and the old 
Kilwa- Nyassa route, opened up by Dr. Livingstone, now passes 
in great part through a deserted and desolate country, owing to 
the ravages of the Magwangwara, the same tribe which blocks 
the North Nyassa route. Native rule among the Makua consists 
of a confederation of petty chiefs, each of which is perfectly 
independent with regard to the internal affairs of his own state. 
The Makua can weave cloth, but wear so little that a palm's 
breadth, forty inches long, would provide clothing for half a 
dozen men or women. Namuli peak and its surrounding hills, 
8500 to 9000 feet high, forms one of the most striking features 
of the country. A feeling of great reverence for particularly 
conspicuous hills, reaching almost to mountain-worship in the 
case of Namuli, exists among the Lomwe. The feeling probably 
arises from the fact that each of these elevations has served as a 
refuge to the people living near it when attacked by their enemies. 

The Kwilu Expedition. — In human suffering and cost of life 
the expedition sent to H. M. Stanley, in 1882, to explore the 
Kwilu- Niadi valley, rivals that of Lieut. Greely to the Arctic. 
The party, consisting of seven Europeans and seventy Zanzibaris, 
got into difficulties from want of food at the start. Two 
Europeans were left behind at Isanghila, where one died. The 
accidental discharge of the rifle of a Zanzibari, soon after, nearly 
brought on a conflict with the natives. Two magnificent ranges 
of hills were then met with, separated by a lovely valley, watered 
by the Ludima, a tributary of the Niadi, which was found to be 
identical with the Kwilu. The first station of the association, 
Stephanieville, was founded near the junction of the Ludima 
with the Niadi. All the white men, except the leader, Capt. A. 
G. Elliott, were now disabled. Each of the two Belgian officers, 
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MM. Destrain and Legat, were left in charge of a station, yet 
Capt. Elliott pushed on, with Von Schaumann, hopelessly ill, 
lashed to a mule, and the only remaining officer in a deathly 
stupor from sun-stroke. Some time before this, a portion of the 
Zanzibaris mutinied, fourteen deserting, and part of the baggage 
had to be destroyed for want of bearers. Covered with painful 
ulcers, emaciated, and with bleeding feet, Capt. Elliott, when on 
the point of succumbing, was met by a native sent to his assist- 
ance by M. Van de Velde, who had been sent by Stanley to his 
assistance, and was at Kilabi, seven days off. Eventually Capt. 
Elliott and his two companions reached the coast, but Von 
Schauman died on the voyage home. In three and a half months 
only 600 miles had been traversed. Capt. Elliott subsequently 
explored the Kwliu river and valley in company with Mr. 
Spencer-Burns and MM. Mikie and Destrain. The district has 
for the most part been freely ceded by the natives to the asso- 
ciation, and formed into a province with fifteen stations. Capt. 
Elliott is administrator, with a staff of twenty-eight officers and 
about 250 men. 

African Notes. — Sr. Bianchi has successfully finished a journey 
from the eastern boundaries of Abyssinia along the River 

Golima to the Italian possession of Assab. Lieut. Shu- 

feldt, U. S. N., has recently traveled across Madagascar 
south-west from Antananarivo. He thoroughly investigated 
and mapped the head-waters of the Zizibongy and its tribu- 
taries, and reached the coast on July 2d, after a journey of 
680 miles. Then crossing the Mozambique channel in an old 

boat, he landed at Mozambique. Lieut. Becker will be 

despatched by the African International Association to cross 
Africa and connect Karema, on Lake Tanganyika, with Stanley's 

stations of the Upper Congo. Herr R. Flegel has returned to 

Berlin. During the last two years he has explored all Adamawa, 
and discovered the course of the Binue, but the feuds and 
violence of the intervening tribes prevented him from journeying 
from the Binue to the Congo. His conviction is that the Binue 
is navigable for 1100 kilometers, and its chief affluents, as for 
instance the Taraba, for a distance of fifty to sixty nautical miles, 
during five or six months of the year. 

South Georgia. — Though in 54 31' S. lat, this island is by 
its climate antarctic. Royal bay is surrounded with enormous 
glaciers 900 to 1200 feet in height, rising inland to 6000 or 7000 
feet. The mean temperature during the year, from Sept., 1882, 
to Sept., 1883, was found by Dr. Schrader to be 35 F. ; in Feb- 
ruary, the warmest month, it was 42 , in June, the coldest, 26 
6/ The fauna and flora are meager, although the mosses are 
fine. 



